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rit; that the gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and 
of the same body, and partakers of his promise in 
Christ by the gospel.” (Eph. iii. 5, 6.) “ For now 
the righteousness of God without the law, is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets.” (Rom. iii. 21.) 

The law witnessed to the gospel; Ist. By its 
various offerings and sacrifices; pointing out, and 
keeping in remembrance, that the Messiah should 
come in the flesh, in order “ to put away sin by the 


at No. 116 NonTH FoURTH sTREET, UP stairs, |Israel. He wrought wonders for their deliverance 
and support; and, besides many excellent moral 
precepts, dispensed to them a form of knowledge 
and of the truth in the law; (Rom. ii. 20,) sym- 
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“er tended, and wisely adapted, to be to the supersti-|real use of the sin and trespass offerings; for, “ It 

Original and Present State of Man. tiously disposed, as a schoolmaster, (Gal. iii. 24,)|is not possible that the blood of bulls and goats 
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But it may be queried, if the spiritual law was knowledge of Christ; then to come outwardly as a|had reference to the precious blood of Christ, both 
always afforded, what occasion was there for the|propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of mankind, and|corporeal and spiritual; who, “by one offering, 
addition of temporal statutes? Answ. The Israel-| also to the knowledge of Christ within, the hope of|hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified,” 
ites by living under servitude to a most supersti-|ylory, as the actual sanctifier and Saviour of men.|(Heb. x. 14,) thereby putting a final period to the 
tious and idolatrous people, were become prone to} For though they were all baptized unto Moses in|legal sacrifices. 2d. ‘The law witnessed to the 
superstition and idolatry themselves; “ They were|the cloud, (1 Cor. x. 2,) or dipped into his exterior| gospel, by its divers sprinklings, washings and puri- 
mingled among the heathen,” saith the Psalmist, dispensation as under a veil; yet the spiritually- fications, which had no more efficacy towards the 
“and learned their works; and they served their| minded amongst them, were enabled to penetrate|removal of sin and guilt, than the blood of bulls 
idols, which were a snare unto them.” (Psal. evi.| through the veil to the internal reality, and “did,”|and goats; but must be understood to denote the 
35, 36.) Out of this idolatry they were to be|as before observed, “all eat the same spiritual| necessity of real holiness, and to signify the spiri- 
brought, and by their obedience to the only true|meat, and did all drink the same spiritual drink ;|tual administration of Christ; who gave himself 
God, were to become an example to the nations|for they drank of that spiritual rock that followed |for us, that he might redeem us, not only from 
round them, to influence their return likewise.|them, and that rock was Christ.” (1 Cor. x. 2, 3, 4.)| guilt and condemnation, but also from all iniquity, 
Though all had the word nigh in the heart, yet] Still further to assist them, Divine goodness, at|the cause of them; and purify unto himself a pe- 
having lost the right sense of what it is, the law times, inspired divers of the most regenerate, and |culiar, or sanctified people, zealous of good works. 
was added because of their transgression and cor-|most devoted of both sexes, with the spirit of pro-|(Tit. ii. 14.) This he doth by the washing of re- 
ruption, till the eoming of Christ in the flesh. (Gal.|phecy ; and engaged them to preach the necessity| generation, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
iii, 19.) : of righteousness and holiness to them: and to}(Ibid. iii. 5.) 

Seeing their habitual attachment to the forms! direct their view, through the figures and outward| The prophets witnessed to the gospel, 1st. By 
and superstitions of paganism, was too strong to|similitudes of the ceremonial law, to the truth|their predictive declarations concerning the coming, 
admit of their being willingly and clearly brought] signified by them, and plainly to instruct them in,|sufferings, and offices of the Messiah. 2d. By in- 
out of them at once, divine wisdom condescended| and exhort them to inward and spiritual religion ;|structing the people in the necessity of internal, 
to meet them in the state they were in, and to pro-| which was the ultimate intent of .the Mosaic, and |essential, effectual religion, in preference to the 
ceed gradually with them, by allowing them some|every other dispensation of God to mankind. For| written law, even during the time that stood in 
forms and ceremonies like to those they had been|the rituals of the law were not intended to super-|force ; as that weightier part and superior duty 
inured to; but more regular and significant. The|sede but to serve as an index to the law of the| which ever necessarily remains throughout all gene- 
Supreme Lord of the universe first observes to spirit of life in Christ Jesus. rations. 
them; “I am the Lord thy God which have| I do not apprehend, that the mystery of godli-| Samuel saith, “ To obey is better than sacrifice.” 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the|ness, and its internal life and virtue, was ever in-|(1 Sam. xv. 22.) Hosea, “I desired mercy, and 
house of bondage ;” and then commands, “ Thou|tended by Divine wisdom to be concealed from|not sacrifice,” or not in comparison with it, ‘and 
shalt have no other gods before me.” (Exod. xx.)| mankind; but was always held forth, though some-|the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
Thus he draws their attention off from the idols of| times obscurely under typical forms; on account of|(Hos. vi. 6.) David acknowledges to the Lord, 
the heathen, and places it wholly upon himself, as|the number of degenerate minds, who were too|“ Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it : 
the sole object of their adoration and obedience.|much prepossessed and darkened, to behold the|Thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The sacri- 
And to give one instance for all; as the heathens, |splendor of the gospel in its clear manifestation. For, |fices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
whose manners they had imbibed, were accustomed throughout all generations, to as many as rightly|contrite heart, QO God, thou wilt not despise.” 
to swear by their false gods, he did not see fit to|received Christ, he gave power to become the sons|(Psal. li, 16,17.) In his pathetic address to the 
prohibit all solemn oaths at once, but confined them|of God ; (John i. 12,) yet the spiritual powerful] Almighty, verse 6, he saith, “ Thou desirest truth 
to swear by himself alone, exclusive of the pagan] gospel of our Lord, was not so publicly promul-|in the inward parts;” and verse 10, he prays, 
idols ; not requiring the perfect practice of the gated, without some kind of ceremonial shadows, |“ Create in me a clean heart, and renew a right 
christian precept, swear not at all, neither by hea-|till the full display of the christian dispensation, |spirit within me.” Micah queries, “ Will the 
ven, nor by earth, nor by any other oath, of them,|at the time of the Jewish feast of Pentecost: when|Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or 
whilst not in a christian state, nor under its clear|the disciples, waiting together in obedience to the|with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give 
dispensation ; but only entering them into the path|command of Christ, were, according to his promise,|my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of 
appointed for them towards it, and to prepare the| baptized with his one true permanent baptism; my body for the sin of my soul?” And then 
way for its establishment. Thus he made the law 


i that of the Holy Ghost, which fulfils and super-|answers: “He hath showed thee, QO man, what 
& temporary expedieut, to bring them gradually|sedes all other baptisms, and remains the standing|is good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
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but to do justly, to love mercy and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” (Micah. vi. 7,8.) Moses ex-. 
horts the children of Israel, to circumcise the fore- 
skin of their heart ; (Deut. x. 16,) and told them, 
“The Lord thy God will circumcise thine heart, and 
the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul.” (Ibid. xxx.6. ) 
Here he showed them, though they had received 
the sign of circumcision, (Rom. iv. 11,) the reality 
most required was that of the heart in the spirit ; 
which is the work of regeneration, the christian 
circumcision of the apostle ; who asserts, “‘ He is 
not a Jew who is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision which is of the flesh ; but he is a Jew 
who is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter.” 
(Ibid. ii. 28, 29.) He also observes to the Colos- 
sians, that in Christ they were circumcised, “ with 
the circumcision made without hands, in putting 
off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the circum- | 
cision of Christ.” (Col. ii. 11.) 

Thus the necessity of the knowledge and love 
of God, and of a change from sin to holiness, by 
the internal circumcision of the spirit, was both 
taught and pressed upon the Jews, as that without 
which the observance of the law would little avail 
them. Nay, the prophet Isaiah, ([sa. i. 11, to 19, 
and chap. Ixvi. 3, 4,) plainly shows, that the lat- 
ter without the former, rendered the practice of it, 
though divinely instituted, abominable even to its 
institutor. 

Regeneration, or the circumcision of the heart 
in the spirit, being always required, the spirit by 
which alone it is wrought must have been always 
dispensed to mankind for that end. ‘This is the 
gracious gift of the Father Almighty, through the 
Redeemer; to whom the Psalmist saith, ‘Thou 
hast ascended on high; thou hast led captivity 
captive; thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for 
the rebellious also; that the Lord God might dwell 
among them.” (Psal. Ixviii. 18.) This was the 
blessed experience of those that humbled themselves 
under his mighty hand. “ For thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inbabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit ; 
to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” (Isa. lvii. 15.) 

(To be continued.) 





iatianlichigiibinntin’ 
From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 
(Concluded from page 359.) 

The laxity which prevails upon a point of such 
extreme importance induces us to specify some of 
the commonest motives to cruelty and to endeavour 
to expose them as we proceed. ‘There is not one, 
perhaps, which operates more widely than that 
which would seem to offer the least temptation — 
unmixed wantonness, without any sort of object. 
Nothing is safe, provided it be small enough to 
destroy, which approaches within the reach of 
many people’s hands and feet. ‘To see a living 
thing and to desire to kill it are with them inse- 
parable acts. On the islands of the Galapagos 
Archipelago in the Pacific the birds are so tame 
that they can be struck with a stick. The sailors 
who land there, Mr. Darwin states in his very de- 
lightful “ Naturalist’s Voyage,” wander through 
the woods in search of tortoises and take a wicked 
delight in repaying the trustfulness of a race as 
yet unversed in the blood-thirstiness of men, by 
knocking them upon the head and leaving them to 
rot. Assuredly Providence has done nothing with- 
out an object, and is it to be supposed that he con- 
trived creatures, which like ourselves are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and breathed into them 
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the breath of life, merely that we might beat out 
their brains by random blows as we pass along? 
Here is a wonderful assemblage of animate nerves, 
and blood-vessels, and digestive organs beyond 
even our power to comprehend, and can it possibly 
be the end of their creation, that we should igno- 
rantly crush them like a piece of dirt? So elabo- 
rate and sentient a toy was never devised for so 
poor a purpose, and what must be the heartlessness 
of those who can thus idly extinguish the harm- 
less merriment of myriads of beings? They ask 
of us no other favour than to let them alone, but 
if they must minister to our gratification, we might 
try and find it in sympathizing with their enjoy- 
ment instead of recklessly annihilating it, as be- 
yond all dispute we should be more worthily em- 


ployed in studying the wisdom and greatness of 


God displayed in their construction than in blindly 
converting his transcendent handiwork into a shape- 
less and bloody mass. 

Or put the argument in another form, and ima- 


‘gine that the beings above us were to treat us as 


we treat the beings below us, and we at once per- 
ceive that we should think them less angels than 
fiends, If every time they passed one of our spe- 
cies they struck him down into the dust, we should 
marvel at the ferocity of their dispositions, and be 
puzzled to explain how a race excelling us in in- 
tellect and strength could take delight in such un- 
meaning savageness. Swift represents Gulliver, 
when he is picked up by a Brobdingnag, as trem- 
bling lest the giant should dash him to the ground, 
as he himself had served vermin in England. ‘This, 
Dr. Hawkesworth says in a note, was meant to in- 
culeate humanity by making the case of the ani- 
mals our own. The very word humanity is de- 
rived from human, to denote that mercy is the at- 
tribute of man, as brutal is derived from brute, to 
denote that acts of ferocity are proper only to ir- 
rational creatures. Nevertheless we believe that 
the human is the solitary being, with the exception 
of the animals whom he trains to act like himself, 
who kills merely for the sake of killing, without 
regard to the cravings of hunger or the necessities 
of self-defence. 

The passion for exciting amusement has been 
another fertile source of cruelty. Cock-fighting 
which dates from antiquity, which was the favour- 
ite entertainment in the last century, and which is 
not even yet extinct, may serve for an illustration 
of the wide-spread propensity to indulge in san- 
guinary spectacles. In the “ Present State of Eng- 
land” for 1750, cock-fighting is called “a recrea- 
tion for persons of birth and distinction,” and it is 
mentioned as the characteristic of the sport “ that 
it is an ample testimony to the invincible spirit of 
those little animals.” The writer neglected to add 
that it was as ample a testimony to the invincible 
bratality of the persons of birth and distinction 
who could patronize the exhibition, and bet thou- 
sands upon the issue. Crabbe has detailed the 
particulars of the conflict with a minute accuracy 
which no prose description could surpass, and with 
a power which prose could hardly rival, though his 
scene is laid in a low public-house instead of a 


cock-pit built for the purpose, and the spectators 


are peasants instead of peers :— 


“ Here his poor bird the inhuman cocker brings, 
Arms his hard heel and clips his golden wings ; 
On spicy food the impatient spirit feeds, 

And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. 

Struck through his brain, depriv’d of both his eyes, 
The vanquish’d bird must combat till he dies— 
Must faintly peck at his victorious foe, 

And reel and stagger at each feeble blow. 

When fallen the savage grasps his dabbled plumes, 
For other deaths the blood-stained arms assumes, 
And damns the craven fowl that lost his stuke 
And only bled and perished for his sake.” 


As vices usually go in clusters, so in this amuse- 
ment cruelty, gambling, and curses met together— 
cruelty which tortures the animal world, gambling 
which inflicts ruin upon fellow-men, curses which 
strike at Omnipotence himself. The compiler, who 
called it a recreation for persons of birth and dis- 
tinction, says immediately after of prize-fighting, 
that though “it displayed the dexterity of the per- 
sons engaged in it, it was an ézhuman sort of di- 
version, and frequently attended with effusion of 
blood.” In those days a prize-fight meant a fight 
with swords, and we are told by Sir Richard 
Steele that the combatants “cut collops of flesh” 
from one another for the gratification of the crowd, 
But these gladiators, at least, were voluntary vic- 
tims and were paid for their suffering; and de- 
basing as was the sport both to the actors and the 
spectators, it was less hateful than exciting a cou- 
ple of fowls to peck each other to pieces, and 
watching the process with fiendish exultation. Who 
could recognize in the eager attendants upon that 
bloody ring Shakspeare’s “ paragon of animals, in 
action like an angel! in apprehension like a God!’’? 
Yet the exhibition itself was only a portion of the 
evil. Cruelty is the parent of worse cruelty, and the 
hardening process did not always stop at the cock- 
pit. A rich man, towards the close of the last 
century, had a favourite bird which had won for 
him several profitable matches. At last it lost, 
and the owner showed his gratitude for its past 
services by tying it to a spit and roasting it alive. 
Its screams brought some gentlemen who were in 
the house to its rescue; but the miscreant seized a 
poker and declared he would kill any person who 
came between him and his vengeance. In the 
midst of his imprecations he dropped down dead, 
suddenly summoned to the tribunal of his Maker, 
to urge if he could the equitable petition— 

“The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.” 

The sports of the field come distinctly under the 
denomination of cruelty when the creatures are 
neither destroyed because they are themselves de- 
structive, nor because they are wanted for food. 
The principle does not affect the taking of game, 
which is an article of diet, and which cannot be 
killed more painlessly than by shooting. But the 
question remains how far we are justified in seek- 
ing our pleasure in the act of slaughter itself. M. 
Miertsching, a Moravian missionary, who accom- 
panied Captain M‘Clure’s Arctic expedition in the 
capacity of Esquimaux interpreter, describes, in 
his journal, an exciting conflict with some musk- 
oxen. In reviewing the entry on his return to 
Europe, he avows that he read it with feelings en- 
tirely different from those with which it was pen- 
ned. He was pained, in the retrospect, to think 
that the first man upon which these inoffensive 
animals had ever set eyes should send a bullet into 
their brains in token of his dominion over them. 
But at the time, as he states, he was a hunter in 
heart and soul, and did not pause to reflect. This, 
we suspect, is the reason why thousands feel no 
compunction at pursuits which a tender spirit like 
that of Cowper regarded with aversion, The ex- 
citement of the chase drowns consideration. That 
the misgivings of men less eager for sport are not 
the consequences of a morbid sensitiveness is clear 
when the manly and practical mind of Scott re- 
belled against the procceding. “ I was never quite 
at ease,” he said to Basil Hall, in conversation, 
“when I had knocked down my black-cock, and 
going to pick him up, he cast back his dying eye 
with a look of reproach. I don't affect to be more 
squeamish than my neighbours, but I am not 
ashamed to say that use never reconciled me to 
the cruelty of the affair. At all events, now that 
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I can do as I like without fear of ridicule, I take 
more pleasure in seeing the birds fly past me un- 


harmed. I don’t carry this nicety, however, be- 
yond my own person.” Whatever may be urged 
in favour of shooting, angling with a worm, or atly 
species of live bait, is absolute atrocity. “ Leave 


these birds.” If the raven ever enjoyed this 
charmed life, he has since paid for the immunity. 
Most of the lower orders are in haste to extermi- 
nate both ravens and owls, because they imagine 
that the croak of the one and the hoot of the other 
announce some calamity past or to come, which is 


a fourth part of the worm,” says a modern writer, |just as if, when intelligence was brought to them 


“beyond the point of the hook, as you will thus 
afford it more room to wriggle, and appear lively 
in the water.” No more forcible argument could 
be penned in condemnation of the usage. Low as 
the feeling of worms may be, all the protracted 
pain of which they are capable is drawn forth by 
a treatment for which no sort of apology can be 
pleaded. Boswell thought that nothing except 
Johnson’s inflexible veracity could have accredited 
his assertion, that, as he was passing by a fish- 
monger who was skinning an eel alive, he heard 
him curse it because it would not lie still. Never- 


of a piece of ill fortune, they hoped to cancel the 
mischief by murdering the messenger. Let them 
be as timid as they please in the dark, but, be- 
cause God has created the owl to mouse in the 
dusk, let them not suffer their fears to convert it 
into a harbinger of evil, and imagine that the music 
by which it expresses its joy is harshly sounding 
our doom. Let them leave it to game-keepers to 
be the executioners of these lovely and useful birds 
of the night—to game-keepers who, if they had 
their will, would allow no feathered thing to fly in 
the air except pheasants and partridges, nor any 


theless many a boy may be heard denouncing the|quadruped to run upon the earth except hares and 


worm he is hooking for the same offence as was 
committed by the eel; and the child is too often 
in this respect the father of the man. ! 
Another pretence for cruelty is the aversion we 
take to some creatures because they are ugly. This 
is the common reason for killing toads. Frogs, in 
consequence of an unfortunate family resemblance, 
are involved in the calamity; for Pope says that 
the only excuse he could ever hear urged for de- 
stroying them was, that they were so like toads. 
It must be admitted that there are creatures which 
are naturally offensive to us, and if they intrude 
into our houses, or multiply beyond measure, we 
must kill them if we cannot drive them away. But 
to massacre a toad when he is crawling along a 
path, merely because he does not come up to our 
idea of loveliness, shows a wonderful indifference 
to the sacred rights of sentient beings. A consi- 
derate, not to speak of a gentle, heart would feel 
as Uncle Toby felt when he apostrophised the fly 
which was buzzing about him— Go, go, little fly ; 
there is room enough in the world both for thee 
and for me.” That God’s creatures should seem 
ugly to us, when nothing in nature can be ugly, is 
one of our imperfections; and instead of fiercely 
extirpating what we are too ignorant to admire, it 
sliould be a lesson of humility to us that we can- 
not sce with more understanding eyes. It is a libel 
upon the Creator to condemn the image in which 
he has made his creatures, and to tear out their 
lives, and deface their forms, because they are not 
fashioned according to our notions of beauty. 
Closely allied to cruelty towards ugly animals is 
the cruelty which arises from what is called anti- 
pathy. Some people have an antipathy to spiders, 
others to cats, and, what shows the unreasonable- 
ness of the passion, the same creature which is the 
aversion of one person is the favourite of another. 
Antipathy, in general, means undefined fear, as Dr. | 
Johnson has pointed out in the “ Rambler ;” and | 
fear is always cruel, since it secks its safety in the| 
destruction of the object of its dread. “ Because | 
you are a coward, must I then die?” This is the 


rabbits. 

Another source of cruelty is temper. When it 
is remembered what a vast sum of misery temper 
causes in the world, how many homes are darken- 
ed, and how many hearts are saddened by it— 
when we consider that its persecutions have not 
even the purifying consequences of most other 
calamities, inasmuch as its effects upon it’s innocent 
victims are rather cankerous than medicinal— 
when we call to mind that a bright face and a 
bright disposition are like sunshine in a house, and 
a gloomy, lowering countenance as depressing as 
an arctic night, we must acknowledge that temper 
itself is only another form of cruelty, and a very 
bad form too. But it also prompts a vast deal of the 
cruelty which is ordinarily called by that name. 
A good groom, says Bishop Berkely, will rather 
stroke than strike. An ill-tempered man com- 
monly strikes instead of stroking. The enormities 
which have been perpetrated upon animals in fits 
of rage are past counting up. How have dogs 
been lashed and kicked, how have beasts of bur- 
then been whipped and spurred, how have sheep 
and oxen been goaded till their sides ran down 
with gore. Often the provocation was only thai 
the beast did not display more intelligence and en- 
durance than had been given it by God—that, 
knowing no better, it had made some slight mis- 
take—that, weary, and foot-sore, it did not mani- 
fest the same speed and spirit as when fresh and 
untravelled—often only that it had the misfortune 
to have a drunkea master. ‘There are people in- 
deed who will plead passion as an apology for their 
violence; but one vice can never extenuate an- 
other, and it will not atone for our cruelty that it 
had ill temper for its parent. He who reflects 
upon his own mistakes and misdoings will excuse 
the fault of a dumb creature that has not his rea- 
son to direct it, and will learn patience if only in 
pity to himself. Man is worse than the most ve- 
nomous reptile or the most savage beast if he mal- 
treats the creatures which serve his needs, since 
no beast is under equal obligations to the animal 





detestable doctrine which the pusillanimous in trou- 
bled times have often applied to their opponents, 
and is a poor apology even when applied to brutes. 
Men and women too should be ashamed to con- 
vert their silly apprehensions into a sentence of 
death upon an innoxious creature, which never 
designed them any harm. Let them grow wise, 
and let the innocent animals live. To the fear of 
antipathy must be added the fear which springs 
from superstition. Don Quixote repeats the legend 


turned into a raven; “ for which reason,” continues 
the knight, “it cannot be proved that from that 
time to this any Englishman hath killed one of 








world. 


“The wolf who from the nightly fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne'er drunk her niilk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece; nor has the steer, 
At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs, 
E’er ploughed for him.” 


With no sort of conscience can we use animals 











tures, of some we drink the milk, upon others we 
are dependent for the cultivation of the soil; and 
if it is a pain to us to suffer hunger and cold, we 
should be scrupulous to avoid inflicting wanton 
misery upon the animals by means of which we 
are warmed and fed. Mr. Waterton witnessed the 
annual ceremony at Rome of pronouncing a public 
benediction upon the beasts of burden. ‘This hu- 
mane naturalist rejoiced to think that the blessing 
would ensure them better treatment from their 
owners. Whether or no the effect was what he 
anticipated, there is a practical benediction which 
is for ever proceeding from the hearts of all good 
men, and which shows itself in admiration of the 
animal world as the work of God, in sympathy 
with them as sentient beings, and in gratitude to 
chem as benefactors to ourselves. 





For “The Friend.” 


Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


This experienced minister of Christ writes from 
near London, Twelfth mo. 31st, 1829, “ Being 
brought low is frequently a preparation to being 
raised up to stand on Zion’sM ount, with the trumpet 
to the mouth, to proclaim the word of the Lord, even 
to give a certain sound in the ears of the people. 
We have prosecuted our views of religious service 
from time to time, both among Friends and others. 
Last night had a full meeting at Esher, about 
nine miles distant from this place. Our hearts are 
sometimes filled with a grateful sense of the Lord’s 
power and goodness, on these solemn and impor- 
tant occasions, finding the people glad to receive 
the living gospel truths declared. At other sea- 
sons we have to exercise faith and patience, while 
there is much labour called for, without the con- 
soling evidence of the word having free course. I 
have at times been brought into much conflict, and 
deep, painful exercise of mind ; now I am favoured 
with a measure of the calming influeuce, which 
continues to manifest itself down to the present 
age, and even to such a worm as myself; the 
same that it was in the days of the early Christians, 
when they knew it to hush all their fears, while on 
the boisterous waves.” 

To a young friend she writes, “I want to put 
thee in mind that when we, poor, erring, sinful 
creatures, are sensible that the weight of our trans- 
gressions is a burden too heavy for us, it is by no 
means a mark that we are forsaken, but a call to 
endeavour to come to Him who knew no sin, and 
yet in adorable, loving kindness, took upon himself 
the iniquity of us all; that so in his blood, we 
might be washed thoroughly from a!! our pollution 
and vileness. We find, that for want of watchful- 
ness and obedience, we have incurred a debt we 
are altogether unable to pay; but in humble ap- 
plication to the Lord of glory, who is unsearchable 
in goodness and mercy, we find in due time He is 
as willing as able to release us from it all, to pay 
the great debt by his atoning sacrifice, and to set 
us free from the load that has so sorely oppressed 
us. There is no new condition, no solitary instance 
of being borne down with sorrow and shame, in 
seeing thy sins set in order before thee; it is even 
the case, in a greater or less degree, with all who 
are found in that repentance which is not to be re- 
pented of. I knew it well in early life, and often 
since. ‘To this day, I blush in secret; I feel that 
to me belongs confusion of face. Even when my 


as culprits, when their sinews are the very life of|past sins rise up before me, and the latent corrup- 


ours. 


When we ride, we sit upon the skin of the|tion of my heart disgusts me, I could sink into a 


pig; when we walk, we tread upon the skin of the|state of discouragement which would unfit me for 
Which avers that King Arthur did not die, but was|bullock; we wear the skin of the kid upon our|imploring the mercy of Him who died for us. But 


hands, and the fleece of the sheep upon our backs. | knowin 
More than half the world are human beings in|venly Father, I am jndyced to resist the accuser, 
sheep’s clothing. We eat the flesh of some crea-|the enemy of all good and of all peace, and to 


that such is not the design of my hea- 
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cleave to the Protector of such as feel the need|presence, nor taken his Holy Spirit from us; in-|trines of the Gospel to the people, largely and with 
they have of that salvation which they cannot pur-|deed it has been a remarkably tavoured time so| blessed authority. Then precious silence ensued ; 
chase for themselves. Thus it is, that having|far. This morning the subject of private prayer|and thanksgiving, praise and prayer were offered 
known the terrors of the Lord for sin, I am in-|was introduced, when some of us expressed a con-|up to the throne of God and the Lamb; after 
duced to persuade others to repent and live; and|cern, that we might be cautious how we encouraged | which and a solemn pause the meeting closed.” 
I consider this to be one great use which is to be|any vocal supplication in the time and will of man —_—_—-——— 
made of my own shame and confusion, and op-|lest we should be found going back again into those , Seem *Reners Lane ot Seas 
pressive weight, under a sense of being found in| mere lifeless offerings, from which our Society has Palestine in 1857, 
the transgression; even to invite others to the|been called away. [hope Friends understood each} The following are the concluding observations of 
‘ Fountain which is set open in the house of David, | other, and that this matter closed agreeably. Now| this intelligent traveller :— 
for sin and for uncleanness.’ I fully believe that|I may confess it seems to me that we as a people} ‘We have made a circuit of the land and seen 
it is thy duty, instead of giving way to too much |are called to still greater humility and perfect de-|its hills and vales; its plains and table-lands; its 
discouragement, to suffer the painful dispensations|dication; which, if we come to, will draw down|streams and lakes; its fields and forests; its cities 
thou hast passed through, to prepare and stimulate |the Divine blessing in an abundant degree; weland villages; its poverty and its abundance; its 
thy mind for persuading and warning others, to;must, however, be abased before the Lord, either|beauty and its desolation. It is not now what it 
break off their sins by repentance, and their trans-|in the extendings of his love, or by his yudgments| once was, nor what it is yet to be. ‘The marks of 
gressions by amendment of life.” being poured out among us still more conspicuous-| exhaustion, neglect, down-treading, and Divine 
Nothing can give man a sight and sense of his|/y and more heavily than we have known of late.”|judgment are everywhere. South and north, from 
fallen and sinful condition but the Holy Spirit,) Stoke Newington, Ninth month.—* We do not|Simeon to Naphtali, the scene is the same. 
which at times illuminates his dark heart, and stirs|feel as if we had missed our way in coming here,| “The least of the towns of Galilee contained, in 
up in him secret cries after God, and the gift of|after all our conflicts on the occasion; indeed I} former ages, fifteen thousand people, according to 
repentance and forgiveness. When he yields to|think both my beloved husband and myself have] Josephus. Now aj] of them together would not 
this, it will bring him out of darkness, and enable|felt, and continue to enjoy true quiet many times} yield that number, and Jerusalem itself does not 
him to walk in the light of the Lord, in which the|under our present humble roof; and this is better|exceed it. ‘The whole land has been emptied, and 
blood of Jesus Christ will cleanse him from all sin,|than great riches; yea, it is possible to rejoice in|its inhabitants “slung out” to the ends of the 
and through Him pardon for past transgressions will |the Lord, and be glad in the God of our salvation,|earth. Its cities have shrunk into towns, its towns 
be administered. The love of other things often|when temporal blessings are removed.” have become low mounds of rubbish, and its vil- 
absorbs the thoughts, and keeps Christ out of the) Sudbury, Third month, 1831.—“TI have been|lages cannot now be distinguished from the fields 
heart, and hinders many from seeing the exceeding] at meeting to-day. It was an extraordinary meet-|out of which they rose, or the rocks to which they 
sinfulness of sin as the Lord would have them to|ing; the stream of gospel ministry flowed freely|clung. The old forts, too, have gone to pieces; or 
do. All true ministers of the gospel are led to/along, and near access was felt in prayer. He|where they may be said still to subsist, they pre- 
turn their hearers to Christ, and to persuade them| who hath his way in the sea, whose footsteps are|sent, with a few exceptions, mere shattered walls. 
to abide the day of the Lord, that burns as an|not seen, hath been my help in suffering. I can| Yet often when the city or the town has perished, 
oven, and consumes pride and wickedness like|say that I have risen at the midnight hour to sup-|the name has survived, like the fragments of an 
stubble, and makes the heart a fit temple for the|plicate his mercy, and to beg that I might be kept/epitaph upon a worn or broken head-stone. 
Holy Ghost to dwell in. This was the work of|by his power; that, for the sake of my beloved] “The lake of Genesareth still spreads itself out 
the original preachers in our Society; and were|husband, for the sake of our dear children, but|}beneath a sun as bright as ever, but the living 
all in this day baptized and anointed to minister to} above all, for the sake of the Truth itself, nothing|crowds that moved along its rocky margin are no 
the states of the people, and kept steadily to the|might really prevail against me, to render me asa|longer there. The hills of Gilead still cast their 
putting forth of the true Shepherd, they would not| broken bow.” shadows over it, and Hermon, in the northern dis- 
judge after the sight of the eye and the hearing of| ‘This goes to prove that the most gifted and fa-|tance, still keeps watch above it, and ‘Tabor still 
the ear, and would be preserved from hurting the|voured servants of the Lord need deep humiliation,| peeps through the intervening hollows to catch a 
oil and the wine, or building up that which is for|under daily conviction of their nothingness; and| glimpse of its beauty, and Jordan still fills it with 
judgment. as they submit to these necessary dispensations,|the melted snows of Lebanon; but in other re- 
First mo. 20th, 1830.—She says, “That we|they will be led to pour forth prayers for preserva-|spects the change between the present and the 
should be jealous over ourselves is acceptable to|tion from the wiles of their cruel enemy, which] past is as marked as it is sad. 
the Lord; and to find ourselves inclined to give|their compassionate Saviour will hear and gra-| “The old tenants of the land are gone, and 
the affections too much to perishable objects, ought|ciously answer. though the new occupants are Easterns, not West- 
not to occasion despondency, but humble us indeed,| Colchester, ‘Tenth month, 1831.—“TI have trans-|erns, they are but remotely kindred to the people 
and prove an incitement to apply with increased|acted the main business I came here about, and|whose soil they possess. Not by inheritance cer- 
diligence unto that power which is above every|I did think that the aid of the Comforter, the|tainly has the land become theirs. The old lan- 
power; for if any man sin, we have an advyocate|Spirit of Truth, helped to make things easy. I|guage, too, has passed away, though perhaps the 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. May|have throughout felt quite cheerful, and my pbysi-| new has greater affinity to the old, than during the 
we draw near to Him, and endeavour to east our|cal powers renewed, as well as my spiritual strength;|centuries before or after Christ, when the Greek 
care upon Him; for he hath testified that he will] all which I esteem as unmerited mercy to one of|tongue spread itself over the country, especially in 
in no wise cast out such as come to him. He re-|the weakest of the Heavenly Father’s family. I}Galilee. For if the Chaldee and Syriac are daugh- 
quires not that we should look always pon our|am just come from meeting. On sitting down with|ters of the Hebrew, the Arabic, which is the off- 
transgressions, but beyond them unto Himself, the| Friends, and inwardly gathering to the unfailing| spring of these two former, is only removed by one 
living Fountain in which all that is offensive may|Source of good, I found my mind nearly united to| or two degrees from the old language of Abraham 
be removed forever. The days of youth are in-|a few simple ones—meek and lowly ones—and sat] and Moses. 
deed those days wherein we may so come to Christ, | delighted in the sense of it, although I knew I was| “The land too lies waste. Not only money and 
as to witness a preparation for walking with Him|not among valiants or mighty men, and also that|skill, but men are wanting to till it. It has a rich 
in white raiment, through every stage of life. As|exceptions to those children of God were present ;| soil, as the thistles of Esdraelon, no less than the 
we progress in the spiritual life, the garments of|but oh, I have been for once permitted, as it were,|gardens of Urtass, tell. But there are no hands 
righteousness and of salvation become whiter and |to celebrate the mighty Name with harp and pipe,|to drive the plough through its mould; and even 
whiter, and the capacity enlarged to speak the in-|even on the holy mountain. I thought it like ajthough there were, the want of security for pro- 
viting language of example—‘ Come and have fel-|song in the night, for how easy is the day turned|perty would deter men from risking anything in its 
lowship with us, for truly our fellowship is with the|into the shadow of night, in this time, among us!|cultivation. It “lies desolate, and keeps it’s Sab- 
Father, and with his son Jesus Christ.’ Yea, it will] We were favoured with another living meeting in|}baths.” The traveller through Palestine sees that 
be evident, to the glory of the great Name, that we|the afternoon. there are “‘ few men left.” ‘The soil, left to itself, 
know what it is to be purged from our sins in the! “The Meeting at Tottenham on First-day even-|has gradually been washed down, and the fields 
blood of the Lamb.” ing was much crowded, Friends having taken pains| have become bare and rocky. Verdure has become 
London, Fifth month, 1830.—‘ Once more/to circulate the notice widely; and what is above|scanty, the summits of the hills are bald, and 
Friends have cause to be humbly thankful, in a|all, the Great and Eternal Fulness was graciously|their shoulders seem as if clothed in sackcloth. 
sense of the condescension of the Great Head of| pleased to bless their labour and my exercise, with-| The olive still clings to height and hollow, (type of 
the church, in giving us an evidence in our general|out which all would be ‘fruitless. It was a good| Israel's predicted fruitfulness—Rom. xi. 17,) but 
assembly, that he hath not cast us off from his|meeting. My spirit felt relief in opening the doc-|the palm has vanished. The tree of gladness and 
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THE FRIEND. 


triumph has folded up its leaves, and waits for 
happier days. In Jerusalem there are but three 
stunted palms, none worthy to be the tree under 
which ‘ Judea Capta’ might sit down to mourn 
her desolation. The few that still wave at Jenin, 
Tiberias, Nablus, and along the sea-coast to Jaffa, 
are but poor memorials of the past. 

“Tt bears no trace of Israel's land. The heel 
of the Gentile has broken all its ancient monu- 
ments to pieces, save what could not be effaced, 
the sea, the mountain, the rock, the valley, the 
river, the lake. But the minaret of each village 
you pass, tells you that the land is ‘trodden down 
of the Gentiles.’ Only four Jewish cities remain, 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, Safet, and in these 
Israel has but a remnant. The 480 synagogues of 
Jerusalem, and the 400 synagogues of Bether, 
with the multitudes of similar sanctuaries through- 
out the land, are no more. The christian churches 
have fallen into ruin—churches that once crowded 
the land so thickly, that the condition imposed by 
the Saracen conqueror, ‘ that the Christians should 
not be allowed to build new churches,’ was a bene- 
fit, not a hardship. 

“The land belongs to Israel by an entail that 
has not been cancelled. Yet at present he has no 
possession here. Not only does the Eastern Gen- 
tile rule and oppress; but the Western Gentile is 
laying his hand upon the soil. The Greek and 
Latin churches are very largely buying up the land, 
as if to secure it against Israel’s claim. How long 
their lease will be, it is not for us to determine. 
We merely notice the fact, as an indication of how 
entirely at present the country has passed out of 
Israel’s hands. Israel does not now ‘dwell in 
safety ;’ the ‘ fountain of Jacob’ does not pour itself 
out ‘upon a land of corn and wine.’ (Deut. xxxiii. 
28.) The ‘ fountain of Israel’ is dried up, and the 
channels of its endless streams throughout the land 
are utterly empty. 

“Go where you will, death reigns, for the ‘life 
from the dead’ has not yet come. Salem, the city 
of the living, is now but the tomb of the dead. 
As is the centre, so is the extremities; as is Jeru- 
salem, so are Beersheba and Sidon. Place your 
finger anywhere, on body or on limb, you feel no 
throb of life. Pass round and through the land, 
you find it still the same. There is no pulse in any 
of its veins, for the great heart that sent these 
pulses out, has long since ceased to beat.” 


—__~+s—____ 


selfish ; to prefer a wife's or a husband’s comfort 
and ease to their own: but having the ability to 
procure helps, changes, luxuries, Xc., in abun- 
dance, as and whenever desired, they have always 
taken care to accommodate each other without in- 
conveniencing themselves, and thus appear unto men 
to be happy, without the least possession of those 
heaven-born traits which alone can serve them in 
the time of need. 

One of the best defined experiences that ever 
arrested my attention, has been imprinted on my 
mind since the recent commercial distress has been 
sweeping our land; in which the father and head 
of a lovely and interesting family has suffered his 
whole demeanour towards them, to change from 
the character of a protector to that of an absolute 
persecutor, wholly indifferent to his partner’s com- 
fort or the care of his own children: and another 
instance in which a mother, soured by the loss of 
“an establishment,” ashamed, not of sin, but of 
poverty; grown peevish from unsatisfied wants, 
and arrogant from long-continued indulgence, is 
now only a burden to her stricken husband, and a 


corruption of the heart, the pollution of the spring- 
head, poisons all its currents. How true, that 
“ out of our own conduct will we be condemned, if 
we keep not our own hearts.” 

Ponder well, then, the first step to matrimony. 
Weigh well, not only itself, but everything pertain- 
ing thereto; not in the world’s balances of fashion 


and sincerity, for verily thy happiness here, and 
the destiny of thy immortal soul are at stake. 
Remember, nothing will secure to thee domestic 
happiness, against all the vicissitudes of life, but 
“pure and undefiled religion.” 


+e 
Selected. 
TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 


On a bridge I was standing one morning, 
And watching the current pass by, 
When suddenly into the water 
There fell an unfortunate fly. 


The fishes that swam to the surface, 
Were looking for something to ext, 

And I thought that the hapless young insect 
Would surely afford them a treat. 


“ Poor thing!” I exclaimed with compassion, 
“Thy trials and dangers abound,” 
For if thou escap’st being eaten, 


Thou canst not escape being drown’d. 
For “ Tho Friend.” 


Be Careful Whom You Marry. 


As there is no sure guarantee for happiness in 
domestic life, but a “ pure and undefiled religion,” 
it behooves all who desire temporal as well as eter- 
nal happiness to look well to the religious charac- 
ter of those for whom they may be encouraging an 
attachment: and as all men and women naturally 
long for a unity of hearts, it becomes them to cul- 
tivate that acquaintance with God which will res- 
train them from yielding in the instant of tempta- 
tion to their natural dispositions. A close approxi- 
mation to present happiness seems to be the portion 
of many, who have within their power the gratifi- 
cation of every sensual desire. They appear to 
the world as though nothing was wanting. Yet, 
when the flimsy veil of worldly distinction is taken — 
off them—when the’sun of their prosperity has set} Zinning Jron—Tin has no affinity for cast- 
in darkness, and those who sought their company|iron, although, when wrought iron is rendered 
because of association, and not from friendship,| chemically clean, the tin adheres to it so tenacious- 
cease their flattering attentions; how bare, and|ly that the two metals can afterward be separated 
uncomely, and altogether unlovely they appear.|in no other way than by melting the tin off. The 
They possess none of those soft, refined, and may|affinity of tin for iron is so remarkable—wrought 
I not say, winning qualities which are ever the at-|iron—as to render the process of tinning sheet iron 
tendant of spiritual obedience and true domestic|a comparatively easy one. Yet, in the face of this 
felicity. They have never learned to become un-|facility, this country is wholly dependent on Eng- 


No sooner the sentence was spoken, 
Than, lo! like an angel of love, 
I saw, to the waters beneath me, 
A leaflet descend from above. 


It glided serene on the streamlet, 
’T was an ark to the poor little fly ; 
Which, soon to the land reascending, 
Spread its wings in the breezes to dry. 


Oh! sweet was the truth that was whisper’d, 
That mortals should never despair ; 

For He who takes care of an insect, 
Much more for his children will care. 


And though to our short-sighted vision, 
No way of escape may appear ; 

Let us trust; for when least we expect’d it, 
The help of “ our Father’ is near. 


dire example to her yet innocent children. The! 


2 00 | pel to desperation. 
and custom; but in the Lord’s balance of purity 









land for its supply of tinned iron for roofing and 
domestic use. But in tinning cast iron, there is a 
chemical antagonism between the two metals, the 
tin obstinately refusing to adhere to the iron, ex- 
cept in a very imperfect manner. A French art- 
ist, however, has recently succeeded in overcoming 
this antagonism, by rendering the iron malleable, 
after the manner of the ordinary malleable iron of 
American foundries. Vessels thus decarbonized 
are scoured clean with acid, and other appliances 
used to free the surface from all oxyd, after which 
they are plunged into a tin bath, the surface of 
which is covered with tallow. 


From the London Family Herald. 


The Wife at Home. 


It is only within the circle of her domestic assi- 
duity, that we can judge of the true worth of a 
woman, or make a correct estimate of her forbear- 
ance, her virtue, and her felicity. There are dis- 
played all the finer feelings of which the pure 
heart of woman is susceptible. It is in the midst 
of trial and suffering, misfortune and anguish, that 
the nobler traits of the true wife are displayed in 
all their characteristic grandeur. Adversity only 
increases the ardour of her attachment; and the 
constancy and intensity of her devotion are such as 
no changes or chances can estrange or subdue. 

There are no recriminations to drive love away ; 
no violence to alienate the heart; no neglect to im- 
All is love, kindness, and per- 
suasion. Oh, what is more sweet, more calculated 
to enhance the value of domestic relationship, than 
for a man, cast down, worried, almost driven to 
despair, to turn his footsteps away from the busy 
world, and mingle with the loved ones at home ?—to 
have a place where feeling and sympathy are ma- 
nifested ; where glance responds to glance, and 
heart to heart—where the sweet musical voice of 
one nearest and dearest to the soul, life-inspiring, 
yet unobtrusive in its counsel, sends him forth 
again, with a stronger shoulder to stem the tide of 
adversity. Few secrets are so important as that 
of knowing how to make home happy. Beauty of 
features is not necessary. Ordinary features, when 
lit up with the sunbeams of sensibility, generally 
excite the same passions which they express; and 
the winning attraction of their smile invests them 
with peculiar charms, like the variegated hues with 
which a brilliant rainbow tints the gloomy clouds. 
The proud and dangerous gift of genius is not ne- 
cessary. Let a woman possess what is infinitely 
more valuable—good common sense, and intellect 
sufficient to direct it in the most appropriate man- 
ner to all the practical purposes of life. Let there 
be truthfulness and integrity in her nature, strength- 
ened by a thorough course of mental discipline, 
and it will not fail to give beauty and power to her 
thoughts and character. It does not consist in the 
ready flow of conversation, captivating in its viva- 
city, brilliant in its fresh conceptions, charming in 
its polished sentences, dazzling in its witticisms and 
instructive in its solidity, True, these qualifica- 
tions, combined with those constituted to render 
home happy, may make a woman the embodiment 
of all which the most noble and imaginative heart 
could wish or desire; but they are not essentially 
necessary. A woman with ordinary features and 
ordinary abilities may make home very pleasant 
and agreeable. And who would not prefer such a 
one to her who—no matter how beautiful or be- 
witching—puts on her smiles like her ornaments, 
and dresses her mind, like her person, for company, 
in painted colours, fictitious charity, and pinchbeck 
benevolence? The true secret of making home 
happy is to have the heart in the right place ; to 
have the charity to overlook foibles; to learn to 
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forgive and to forget, and never to be too proud to|tional examples might be given of what education|These are the only ornaments with which women 


make concessions—ever as it were, intuitively, with |does for the eye. 


a blind man’s instinct, detecting those thousand 
little things that evince, in silence, a devotion and 
affection unspeakable. But, above all, the wife 
should possess that genuine piety which leads her 
to forget herself in seeking the glory of God, and 
the happiness of her fellow beings. The useful 
attainments of life should be blended with the 
lighter accomplishments; and the attractive ame- 
nity of her manners should spring less from the 
polish of intercourse than from the inborn sweet- 
ness of her disposition. She must be a woman true 
to herself, her nature, and her destiny—one daring 
to break away from fashion and the allurements of 
pleasure, and to seek her happiness in the path of 
duty alone. She must be sensitive in her organiza- 
tion, ardent in her feeling, whole-souled in her at- 
tachments, calm and gentle in her wisdom, tender 
in her sympathy; firm, yet not ostentatious in her 
piety—a woman self- possessed, having the tranquil 
air of one conscious of her own moral strength, and 
of the existence of impulses and feelings too sacred 
to be lightly displayed to a world which has no- 
thing in common with them, and which, therefore, 
in the ark of love at home, gush forth, like a leap- 
ing fountain, in all their fullness and their glory. 
She can be strong in the very reserve and shrink- 
ing delicacy of her character, and, even while ap- 
pearing to waver, diffuse a tranquilizing influence 
over all around her, like the falling ot the pure, 
soft light, felt but not heard, swaying all around 
her by the magic cestus of her love. ‘The pains 
which the wife took to charm the husband before 
marriage, should be doubled afterwards. From 
that period they become a world of their own. The 
tie that binds them should be immaculate strength 
— impossible to be withered by the false refinement 
of a vitiated society. ‘To a husband wearied with 
toil, dejected in body and spirit, there is nothing 
so sweet as a look, a word, an act of kindness, dic- 
tated by a good disposition. It is like dew to the 
flowers ; like water to the parched lips of a weary 
traveller over Asiatic dearth; like the soft, cool 
hand of friendship on the fevered brow of the con- 
valescent. How rich a man must feel in the con- 
sciousness of possessing a woman’s love that can- 
not be wearied or exhausted, that cannot be chilled 
by selfishness, weakened by unworthiness, nor de- 
stroyed by ingratitude—a love that rises superior 
to the afflictions of misfortune, leaping from the 
heart of a woman, who, when all the world forsake 
him, will be all the world to him. 





Teaching the Eye—The great majority of man- 
kind do not and cannot see one fraction of what 
they might see. ‘None are so blind as those that 
will not see,”’ is as true of physical as moral vision. 
By neglect and carelessness we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things which 
are before us to be seen. A powerful modern 
writer has summed this up in one pregnant sen- 
tence: “ The eye sees what it brings the power to 
see.” How true is this! The sailor on the look- 
out can see a ship where the landsman sees no- 
thing; the Esquimaux can distinguish a white fox 
amidst the white snow; the American backwoods- 
man will fire a rifle ball so as to strike a nut out of 
the mouth of a squirrel without hurting it; the 
Red indian boys hold their hands up as marks to 
each other, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
shot between the spread-out fingers; the astrono- 
mer can see a star in the sky, when to others the 
blue expanse is unbroken; the shepherd can dis- 
tinguish the face of every sheep in his flock; the 
mosaic worker can detect distinctions of colour 
where others see none; and multitudes of addi- 


professing christianity should seek to adorn them- 
selves,” 
7 oars” “ Again, Peter, in his first epistle, speaking of 
“ Why do you wear it? or the Fashionable Pro- |the duties of women, says, Whose ‘slat let 
fessor. By James E. Giffin, A. M., Principal|it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the 
of Churchtown Academy, Lancaster county, Pa.|hair, and of wearing gold, or of putting on of ap- 
The F ashion wears om ae apparel than the|parel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
man.” Lancaster: 1858—pp. 128. in that which is not corruptible, even the orna- 
Stepping into a bookstore and looking over the|ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
titles of some of the volumes exposed for sale on|sight of God of great price. For after this man- 
the counter, my eye rested on one with the above|ner in the old time, the holy women also, who 
title, and as its subject is one not very often treated | trusted in God, adorned themselves.’ ” 
on by writers out of the Society of Friends, it at-| In controverting the idea that, because there is 
tracted my attention the more strongly. Without |in Holy Scriptures no direct prohibition of follow. 
being prepared to endorse all the seutiments of the|ing the fashions and wearing costly garments, they 
author, I tind in his little book so much good sense|are not to be considered as forbidden, he says :— 
and sound christian principle, that | wish to offer|“‘ The powers of darkness have summoned all their 
an abstract to the readers of “The Friend.” legions to crush the Truth. A mighty war is 
His first chapter opens with the inquiry, ‘‘ What|waging between the church and the world, which 
is the mind of Christ with respect to Christians|prophets and apostles foresaw would be the case, 
adorning their persons with jewelry, or gay or/man having received a revelation from God adapt- 
costly attire; and what is the effect of such adorn-|ed to the different ages and conditions of the world, 
ing on the individual, the church, and the world ?”| No sane man pretends to deny that inebriety is in 
Each of these queries forms the heading of a chap-| direct opposition to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
ter, and they are treated in a plain and forcible|yet taking a glass of wine is not absolutely forbid- 
manner, He says:— den. From Genesis to Revelations, habits of tem- 
“ First, let us inquire what we are to understand |perance and sobriety in all things are enjoined, yet 
by the mind of Christ as brought to bear upon the|there is no special command for diet. Food is ne- 
conduct of his disciples in the world. The term|cessary to sustain life, but a surfeit of it is injurious 
‘mind’ means the intelligent faculty in man, but/to our physical organization, and therefore wrong. 
when applied to a Superior Being, it denotes the |The mandates of the Scriptures are general in their 
feeling of acceptance or non-acceptance, with which |application. The apostle was addressing the de- 
Christ, who is equal with God, views the acts of|scendants of the holy women of old, who counted 
men. their personal attractions as nothing, and costly 
“‘How often during the short span of human|attire as nothing, but in meekness of wisdom sought 
life are the professed followers of the Son of God | for the interna] ornaments of humility, charity and 
seduced from the right path by the allurements|love. A sanctified heart generally manifests itself 
and vanities of the gay world around them! Yes! |in meekness, lowliness and a sense of its own un- 
and how often do they lead the van in the world | worthiness. 
of fashion, gaiety and dress!” “A learned commentator, Thomas Scott, says: 
“All useless appendages for mere ornament)‘ The frivolous affectation and vanity which consti- 
should be dispensed with. Jewelry is a useless|tute the love of finery; the time, attention and 
appendage, a mere tinsel to adorn the body. ‘The|expense wasted by those who are attached to such 
ring upon the finger, sparkling with diamond or}decorations; and the proportionable neglect of the 
emerald, the golden bracelet, the pearly necklace, |zward adornings which is universally connected 
the massive pendants are comprehended under the jwith it; sufficiently prove that the more moderate 
term jewelry. Does the Bible sanction the vain|and indifferent about these embellishments chris- 
expenditure of our means for these and other cor-|tians are, from proper principles, the more respect- 
poreal adornings, while poverty and want are/able and amiable they must appear in the eyes of 
knocking at our doors? . . . Why this lavish ex-|all competent judges. The works of charity [ which 
travagance for that which brings no happiness and |could be] performed to the distressed, with the 
adds no comfort? [and which serves only to feed|money necessary for purchasing costly attire or 
and foster a proud and vain mind.}] Can He who, | ornaments of gold, will render woman much more 
amid all the pomp and splendour of the Roman |beautiful in the eyes of God and man, than if 
empire, had not where to lay his head, look with|decked with all the vain ornaments in which the 
an approving smile on this perversion of God’s| lighter part of the sex delight.’ 
gifts? We are required to use the blessings of| “The apostles are silent about sen thus adorn- 
life in a proper manner, but not to abuse them.|ing themselves; and there could be no more pow- 
[And whenever we appropriate them in any man-jerful argument to manifest the light in which such 





ner which tends to nourish the evil propensities of 
our fallen nature, we sin against the beneficent 
Giver. 

“Tt may be said that there is greater prodigality 
in this respect on the part of woman than that of 
man. Woman is [perhaps] oftener [than man] 
borne away by that which dazzles .... and it 
may be for this reason that Paul in his first epistle 
to Timothy gives this warning :—‘ In like manner 
also, that women adorn themselves in modest appa- 


decorations were viewed by the inspired writers. 
Yet, how often do we see men (?) professing chris- 
tianity, decked in the outward adorning of rings, 
pearls and costly attire, causing great doubt whe- 
ther the iward be there. I have seen men stand- 
ing as heralds of Zion with their sparkling dia- 
monds, their massive seals, or their glittering rings, 
preaching rather, (by their example,) gold and its 
flashings than Jesus Christ and Him crucified. A 





student was called to preach his trial sermon be- 


rel, with shame-facedness and sobriety ; not with|fore a distinguished bishop in England. He read 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array ;|his text, and after various fruitless endeavours to 
but which becometh women professing godliness,| proceed, sat down. At length the bishop arose, 
with good works.’ Women are to adorn them-/and, giving him an exhortation, concluded by say- 
selves with good works ; and decorating themselves |ing: ‘ Judging of your ministry by the number of 
with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly|sea/s you have, we certainly should have expected 
array, are therefore [by contrast] not good works. |a better overture.’ 
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“The Scribes and Pharisees were careful to} Greek, Roman, and Negro Longevity.—Zeno 
make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge the|isstated to have lived 102 years; Democritus, 104; 
borders of their garments—but alas! they were|Pyrrho, 90; Diogenes, 90; Hippocrates, 99; Plato, 
like whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- | 82; Isocrates, 98 ; Gorgias, the master of Isocrates,| 
tiful without, but within are full of dead men’s}107. But for the cup of hemlock, and the sword 
bones and corruption. of the Roman soldier, the 70 years of Socrates, and 

‘Christ, in his Sermon on the Mount, told his|the 75 years of Archimedes, might well have 
followers to take no thought, saying, ‘ What shall |reached the same high class of longevities. ‘The 
we eat? or what shall we drink? or wherewithal\old age of Sophocles, 90 years, is associated with 
shall we be clothed?’ ‘For after all these things|the touching anecdote of his recitation of verses 
do the Gentiles seek.’ President Edwards says, |from the ‘‘ (idipus Coloneus,” in proof of his then 
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Jerusalem by Moonlight. 


At night the moon came out in cloudless splen- 
dour; and about midnight we got up to the roof 
to see the city by moonlight. lt was a scene of 
rich but mellowed brilliance, such as one loves 
better to look upon than to describe. The moon 
was at the full, and high in the heavens, seemed 


|to hang right over the city, whose uneven and ir- 


regular mass of yellow roofs it wrapt in one soft 
veil of braided silver, hiding deformities which 
sunlight exposed too faithfully, and bringing out 


‘The most excellent, lovely and enduring orna- 
ments of woman are not those which are external, 
but those which are internal; purity of heart, 
meekness, contentment, and delight in doing good.’ 
The highest beauty, the best decorations are sin- 
cere piety, active benevolence, veracity and humi- 
lity.” 

t Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. To the 
true follower of the Redeemer this world is only as 
a temporary home. His mansion is in the skies. 
His home is in that new city ‘whose builder and 
maker is God.’ How soon will the struggle be 
over—his warfare at an end! And then, the 


| 





sanity of mind. The lofty lyric genius of Pindar} 
was not lost to his country until he had reached 84) 
years. Simonides wore his elegiac laurels to the 
age of 90. 

The census instituted by Vespasian furnishes| 
some results as to longevity singular enough to} 
suggest doubts of their entire accuracy. ‘The in-| 
stances given by Pliny are taken exclusively from 
the region between the Appenines and the Po;) 
and upon the record of this census (which he him-| 
self calls res confessa) he enumerates 54 persons 
who had reached the age of 100, 14 of 110 years, 


beauties of shade and light, curve and angle, 
swell and depression, in minaret, dome, wall, vale, 
and hill, such as only moonlight can reveal. Strange 
scenes had that calm orb looked down upon during 
the past three thousand years, transacted within 
this narrow circle. The armies of Assyria, Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, had all been here, 
—kindling their watch-fires on yon flat ridge to 
the north, where now the moon-beams rest so tran- 
quilly, as if no noise of war had ever disturbed 
its quiet. Whatsounds had it listened to from the 
time when David chaunted his Psalms, and Solo- 


2 of 125, 4 of 130, 4 of 135, and 3 of 140 years. 
In the single town of Valciatium, near Placentia, 
he mentions 6 persons of 110, 4 of 120, 1 of 150 
years. These round numbers are somewhat sus- 
picious as to the reality of the ages in question;| 


triumph—the crown of everlasting rejoicing, as an- 
other note is added to the rapturous song of the 
Redeemer, crying, ‘Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb.’ Why 


mon his Songs, to the night when, led by the Son 
of God, the band in the upper chamber sung the 
hymn, ere they went out to the Mount of Olives; 
from the time when the shouts of the Roman le- 
gions rung through the red streets, to the time 


should he, a pilgrim through this vale of tears to a 
brighter and better land, be concerned about bodily 
decorations? Why should such an one be anxious 
about the outward adorning of costly garments, 
rustling silks and satins, or fine linen? od gave 
the Spirit, and He requires that it return to Him 
again and with all ‘ the czward adornings.’ There 
ever has been, and there ever must be, a distine- 
tion between the church and the world. Wherein 
is this difference to consist if christians conform to 
it’s vanities? 

“A wise man views with disgust that individual 
who makes his claim to notice consist in sparkling 
jewels or costly attire. Who are the originators 
of nearly all the fickle fashions of the day? ‘She 
whose house is the way to hell, going down to the 
chambers of death.’ Is it after such that they who 
profess the Saviour’s name are to copy their forms 
of dress and modes of attire? A man cannot serve 
two masters: he will either hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mam. 
mon. . . . Christ is the Head of the church; the 
great example after whom all are to follow. And 
how did he come? Was it in a chariot of fire, 
clad in royal robes, and splendid attire, and pre- 
cious gems! . . . Nay, he came as a little child, 
free from pomp and ostentation; He who was Lord 
of lords, and King of kings; who spake the word, 
and this world sprung into existence. . . 
little child he taught man humility and depend- 


was of no importance. His vesture of the hum- 
blest kind, with no outward decorations, clearly 
indicated how utterly worthless are all such things. 
By example he showed their vanity; by precept 
he cautioned his followers against all such adorn- 
ings. The same principles of simplicity, of mode- 
ration, and economy in dress, are inculcated 
throughout the Scriptures. It is preposterous to 
suppose that Christ would approve of that in his 
followers, which he discarded himself, and taught 
his disciples to consider of no value.” 
(To be continued.) 


oo oe 
In the presence of others, sing not to yourself 


with a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers 
or feet—G. Washington. 


. . As a\those to whom it is offered, of communicated in 


ence. Of humble parentage, he showed that birth | meekness, and no inclination is discovered to urge 


by no means noted for its salubrity, is so much in 
x of any similar record in other countries, that 


and the whole statement, derived from a district) When Crusader and Saracen alternately shook its 


walls with their assaults. It once shone upon Je- 
hovah’s majestic temple. It is now shining on yon 
gaudy mosque which bears the false prophet’s 
name. It is still shining on Golgotha, on Gethse- 
mane, on Olivet, as in ages past, though He whose 
life and death have given to these spots all their 
interest, has departed. ‘He is not here, he is 
risen;” he is gone up on high, and “ Jerusalem shall 
not see him again till she shall say, Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.”— Bonar's 
Land of Promise. 


we cannot but hesitate in admitting it. 

In 1840, when the population of the United 
States was about 17 millions, of which 24 millions 
in round numbers were negroes, the census gave 
791 as the number of whites above 100; while of 
slaves the number of those above 100 is registered 
as 1333, of free negroes as 647. In 1855, we find 
from the census, that 43 persons died in the United 
States above 100; the oldest white male at 110, 
the oldest white female 109; the oldest negro man 
130, the oldest negro woman 120, both slaves. 
From Professor Tucker’s analysis of the American 
census from 1790 to 1840, published a year ago, 
we derive the strange result, if true, that the 
chances of living above 100 are 13 times as great 
among the slaves, and 40 times as great in the free 
negroes, as in the white population of the country. 
—Edinburgh Review. 


—_—_»o—————_ 





Discovery of « Comet—The Nantucket (Mass.) 
Inquirer of the 9th inst., says that a faint telescopic 
comet was discovered by M. Mitchell, of that town, 
on the evening of the Ist inst., in the constellation 
Leo. Its position is so low that she has been un- 
able to obtain such measurements as will show 
whether it is a new comet or one heretofore seen. 





© eat 
For “Tho Friend.” Another mass of rock, earth and trees separated 

An extract from the Life of Sarah [R.] Grubb :) itself from Goat Island, at Niagara Falls, last 
“Christian condescension is one of the great wheels week, and went thundering down into the chasm. 
whereby the cause of truth is advanced, amongst| The Niagara Falls Gazette thinks that at this rate 


rightly exercised members, in the meetings for dis-| Buffalo may hope “in time” to have the Falls with- 
cipline. When a burden rests on the mind of any,| in the city limits. 
it adds greatly to its weight, and recommends it to 





simplicity, and submitted in the spirit of true 
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that out of the truth, which was at first deiivered 
with the savour of it ; even though it may seem to) — 
undergo persecution, by that wisdom in others\ Jt has been said that the human intellect has 
which is from beneath, and is carnal ; Sor a bless- never been developed to extraordinary power, out- 
ing belongs to those who rightly endure persecu-|side the temperate zone, and that it is not to be 
tion, und being reviled, revile not again.” expected any great mental effort should be made 
_ in either very hot or very cold climates. We do 
Spider's Thread.—Austrian papers state that a| not know how far this observation may be founded 
merchant of Vienna has lately presented to the|on clearly ascertained facts, but we certainly can 
Industrial Union of that capital the details of a| readily understand that it is a very difficult matter 
series of experiments made by him to manufacture| to keep up even ordinary mental labour, while the 
spider’s thread into woven tissues. ‘The thread is| thermometer is ranging from ninety to ninety-five 
wound on a reel, and two dozen spiders produce in| degrees. It is not merely the heat produced by 
six minutes a beautiful and delicate thread, two) the direct rays of the sun, but the electrical con- 
thousand feet in length. ‘Ihe stuffs manufactured) dition of the atmosphere which accompanies this, 
are spoken of as being far superior to those of silk) that exhausts the nervous energy, and prostrates 
in beauty and delicacy of fabric. the system with a feeling of indescribable lassi- 
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tude. This feeling of lassitude evidences that the|either permanently or temporarily, to apply them- 
sensitive nervous system is impeded in its na-}selves to the task, and afford the readers of “The 
tural function of supplying that something, of| Friend” a better, or at least more diversified week- 
which we know nothing, but which, for want of|ly entertainment, than, we fear, they have lately 


a better name, is sometimes called the nervous 
fluid, by which all muscular contraction and ex- 
tension is produced: hence bodily exercise soon 
brings on fatigue, and when we are fatigued, it 
requires more time, amid the glowing air, to re- 
cuperate the exhausted strength. The brain large- 
ly participates in the general relaxation, and as it 
is the instrument by which the mind performs or 
manifests all its thoughts and emotions, these must 
necessarily be more or less influenced by a con- 
tinued fervid temperature. Perhaps it is attributa- 
ble to this cause that we find so few original con- 
tributions within the columns of our Journal. We 
have missed for some weeks past the usual supply 
of these communications with which our friends 
have heretofore furnished us, and we are disposed 
to attribute it to the warm weather rather than to 
any diminution of interest in the good cause to 
which “The Friend” is devoted. 

The plea is, perhaps, more valid for those who 
are shut up within the glaring brick-walls, and 
narrow, noisome streets of a great city, than for 
the more favoured mortals who are luxuriating 
amid the beauties of creation that are spread be- 
fore the eye in the country, and which call forth 
reflections and aspirations that blend admiration 
and gratitude to the beneficent Author of the in- 
finitely diversified works and scenes around them. 
Cowper's expression, “God made the country, and 
man made the town,” is suggestive of the many 
dire defects that sink the work of human enter- 
prise and skill, so far below the handicraft of the 
Almighty, all-wise Artificer, “who planned and 
built, and still upholds a world, so clothed with 
beauty, for rebellious man.” And yetif great cities 
are great evils, they seem indispensable to a high 
state of civilization. Commerce and the arts have 
never flourished but under the stimulus and com- 
petition witnessed only in cities. Literature and 
science, however much they may spring up among 
the residents of the country, or however frequently 
their devotees may retire to rural retreats to pur- 
sue their speculations or perfect their productions, 
are sure to meet the fostering care and the ade- 
quate reward they require, only in cities, where a 
high standard of excellence in their respective de- 
partments is maintained; and each aspirant for such 
honours as they may confer, is urged to put forth 
his whole strength by intercourse with his compe- 
titors, and witnessing their efforts and their success. 
A writer in a late number of one of our magazines 
attributes the comparatively low literary character 
of the Southern States to the fact of there being 
no large city in any one of them, where literary 
and scientific men can congregate, and urge each 
other on by collision of intellect and competition 
for acknowledged literary worth. But we appre- 


hend that this, though a reason, is by no means the 
principal one for the acknowledged deficiency of 
the South. There may be something attributable 
to climate; a greater degree of the enervation to 
which we have alluded as resulting from excessive 
heat ; but we apprehend that early education, and 
the paralyzing effects of slavery on the mental as 
well as on the physical system, is far more pro- 
ductive of literary and scientific dwarfishness than 


any other cause. 


But we did not intend to touch upon this topic 
when we began to write; our object was to say a 
few words on the greater facilities for writing, and 
inducements to write, in the country, than in the 
city, at this season of the year; with the hope of 
stimulating some of our friends residing there, 

































had presented to them. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

FOREIGN.—The Canada’s mails have arrived, but bring 
no news of special interest beyond what was contained 
in the despatches from Cape Race. The scheme for 
raising the £220,000 for completing the Leviathan 
steamer, has failed, and the company, it is said, will call 
upon the government to aid them on the ground of its 
being a national work; the name of the vessel has been 
altered to, and registered as, the Great Eastern.—The river 
Thames is in a most filthy and offensive condition, ow- 
ing to the fact of its being the outlet of all the sewers of 
London, and having a very sluggish tide; the new 
houses of Parliament and other buildings near its banks 
are rendered almost untenantable by the effluvia, arising 
from it.—A new line of steamers has been started from 
Galway, Ireland, to New York.—The cottage in which 
the poet Burns lived, has been converted into a low 
drinking house.—The number of merchant vessels em- 
ployed in the United Kingdom in 1849, was 41,400 which 
has increased to 89,900 in 1857.—A fragment of iron 
weighing a grain, was extracted from the eye of a black- 
smith, in Brighton, Eng., by means of a powerful magnet, 
after all other remedies had failed. 

FRANCE.—The heat has been so oppressive, and 
drought prevailed to such an extentin certain localities, 
that water has become scarce. At Versailles, particularly 
where the flow of the Marly aqueduct is interrupted, it 
commands nearly a franc a quart. <A crocodile, said to 
be 15 to 18 feet long, with a body twice as thick as a 
man’s, has been seen in the river Seine at Paris, and at 
other points along its banks. He devoured a dog in the 
presence of his (the dog's) master, after having killed it 
with a blow of his tail. 

PRUSSIA.—Several newspapers printed inthe German 
language, and published at N. York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
&c., U. S., have been prohibited at the Prussian fron- 
tiers, and not allowed to circulate through the kingdom, 
because they held out inducements in glowing terms for 
emigrants to leave home to settle in their neighbour- 
hoods. 

ITALY.—The tribunal of appeal at Naples has declared 
the recently liberated steamer Cagliari, a good and law- 
ful prize. Sanguinary conflicts were of almost daily oc- 
currence between the French and Roman soldiery. 

UNITED STATES.—Accounts from various parts of 
the Union agree in considering the prospects of the pre- 
sent crops of grain and hay as favourable; in Philadel- 
phia, new hay is selling at 50 cts. per 100 lbs., and old 
at 80 cts. per 100, The cotton crop at the south has 
been very much damaged by storms and floods; a letter, 
dated Vicksburg, July 5th, estimates the loss already 
produced by these causes at from 200,000 to 350,000 
bales.—The prices of beef cattle in the Eastern cities 
are coming down weckly ; the best quality offered in the 
Philadelphia market last week did not realize over nine 
dollars per hundred, and very good cattle were sold as 
low as eight.—The New Orleans Crescent estimates the 
growing sugar crop of Louisiana, (provided the weather 
hereafter proves favourable, ) at 350,000 hhds.—The New 
York Independent says, the trade in dry goods is very 
circumscribed. All interest is fixed on the future. The 
advices from the interior continue to come in more fa- 
vourably, so that expectations of a fair but not extrava- 
gant demand for goods throughout the country, are in 
some degree raised. The stock of woolens and linens 
in New York private stores and warehouses, is large. 
Trade is generally anticipated to take a start about the 
middle of the month.—The wool trade of Washington 


from 25 to 40 cts. per lb. One buyer purchased 800 lbs. 
in a single day’s ride among the farmers. 
this year are from 10 to 15 cts. lower than last. 


lars. 
the legation, and return home. 
grounds for his displacement. 


his family in the autumn. 























county, Pa., was very active last week at prices ranging 
The prices 


Government Affairs.—The revenue of the general go- 
vernment from imports for the year ending the lst of 
Seventh month, amounted to forty-six millions of dol- 
A special messenger has been despatched to 
Forsyth, U. S. Minister in Mexico, directing him to close 
Forsyth has long been 
unsatisfactory to the executive department, and the re- 
cent difficulties with Mexico have furnished sufficient 
Baron Girolt, the Prus- 
sian Minister to the United States, has obtained permis- 
sion of absence, and will return to Europe to bring out 


The Submarine Telegraph.—By the arrival of the Alice 
Munroe at Boston, something definite is at last learned 


of the fleet. She was boarded on the 27th of the Sixth 
month by Cyrus W. Field and a lieutenant from the 
Niagara, who informed her captain that two unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made to lay the cable, the last 
time 40 miles having been paid out, when all communi- 
cation ceased, and the Niagara was returning again to 
the starting place, to make a third essay. The weather, 
both before and since this interview, had been very 
stormy, so that the Agamemnon at one time was in im- 
minent danger of foundering. A report had reached 
England that the experiment had been successful, and 
the shares of stock rose from £500 to £800. By later 
intelligence, the Niagara has arrived at Queenstown, 
and reports the abandonment of the enterprise, with the 
loss in all of 500 miles of cable. 

The Frazer River Gold Fever.—The discovery of gold 
dust on the Frazer river has occasioned an exodus of 
miners and adventurers from the whole country round. 
A van-guard of eight thousand men had left California, 
and the mint at San Francisco has suffered in deposits 
of gold dust, to the extent of $400,000 a week. The new 
diggings being within the limits of the territory occupied 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, they have attempted to 
interpose their authority against the inroads of the 
miners, but invain. From the best authorities there are 
already between twelve and fifteen thousand Americans in 
their possessions, and the probability is, that the num- 
ber will be increased twenty-five or thirty thousand in 
the next four months. Blood has already been shed on 
both sides, and the spirit of revenge is beginning to 
rankle. At Bellingham bay, the starting point for the 
mines, flour commanded from 18 to 20 dollars; bacon, 
40 cts. per lb.; eggs, 50 cts. per doz.; mess beef and 
pork, 35 cts.; and other articles in proportion; and a 
hundred miles further up the river, (which is very diffi- 
cult of uavigation,) flour was selling at one hundred dol- 
lars per barrel. Six dollars a day is a common yield for 
the miners. 

New York City —The Star of the West has arrived, bring- 
ing fourteen hundred thousand dollars in gold, and 250 pas- 
sengers. There have been 16] fires in New York within 
the last six months, the total alleged loss from which is 
$464,157.—Interments last week, 553; an increase over 
the previous week of 111; 420 were children, of whom 
cholera infantum carried off 107; under one year of age, 
274. Violent deaths, 20.—The Turkish Admiral, recall- 
ed home by special orders from the Sultan, left in the 
Arabia for Liverpool on the 14th. 

Philadelphia.—T he interments last week were 368 ; an 
increase of 76; 262 children, 242 of which were under 
five years of age; males, 194; females, 174.—There are 
two lines of passenger railways completed, in the streets 
of Philadelphia; another to be in running order in a 
week or two, and the ground is broken, and work com- 
menced on two other routes. Besides these, there are at 
least two more in prospect. 

Utah.—An advance party from the army has reached 
Salt Lake City; they found the houses entirely deserted, 
windows mostly removed, and doors securely locked. 
Everything had been made ready, the Mormons said, for 
burning, if peace had not been achieved before the arri- 
val of the troops. Brigham Young’s home was in the 
most densely populated part of the city, and occupied a 
square containing ten acres, surrounded by a stone wall, 
ten feet high, and four feet wide at the bottom. The 
Mormons are still encamped at Provo, but were expected 
back in the city soon; fifteen hundred of their number 
had been left at Salt Lake, in order to fire it if the dif_fi- 
culties had not been peaceably settled. 

Kansas.—Gen. Denver confirms, in person, the state- 
ment recently made in correspondence, that he has no 
intention of resigning the governorship of Kansas. A 
fire broke out at Leavenworth, at midnight, on the 14th, 
originating in a theatre, which reduced thirty buildings 
to ashes, involving a loss of $100,000. There was no 
fire organization or apparatus in the place. 

MEXICO.—Another earthquake has taken place in the 
valley of Mexico, destroying houses and property in the 
city alone, to the amount of six millions of dollars. In 
many parts of the city, wide cracks were made in the 
earth, and the water pipes were broken up. A lamp 
hanging in a saloon, was swung for a long range, and 
catching upon a hook at the side of the room, it’s chain 
described a horizontal line after the shock had passed. 
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